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SOME SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS IN COOPERATION 


THE committee appointed to communicate with other associations 
on the subject of codperation with teachers of other subjects for the 
attainment of good English in schools begs to present the following 
leaflet. After considering means to accomplish the end for which it 
was appointed, it decided that its best missionary work could be done 
through a tract which should incorporate both precept and example; 
and it has drawn upon other members of the association for the sound 
and inspiriting doctrine which will be found below. The committee 
does not present these as all the methods which may be useful; for 
it knows well that the end is being attained in many schools in various 
ways. These are merely a few experiments which have been tried with 
such success that the committee believes that they will be suggestive 
and useful in schools which have not yet tried them. 

It is clear that many teachers of English are pondering on this sub- 
ject of codperation with teachers of other subjects in order to keep all 
pupils up to a respectable standard of English all the time. The glib 
old saying, ‘‘Every lesson should be a lesson in English” is evidently 
beginning to stir and rustle with a new life. As teachers begin to 
realize that it has some real meaning, they donot use it quite so glibly; 
for they realize that if it is living doctrine, it means responsibility. At 
the same time, the new uniform requirements in English, by opening 
up the tests in composition to subjects drawn from the candidate’s other 
studies, point the way directly to such methods of codperation as are 
described below. There can be no better test of a boy’s capacity to 
use his own language than to ask him to explain clearly, and with such 
neatness and elegance as his age permits, some portion of the know- 
ledge which he has been acquiring during his years at school. It is 
probable that the colleges can help still further by extending the 
experiment which has been tried at Yale of asking readers of examina- 
tion books in other subjects to set to one side, after grading them for 
their own subject, books which are illiterate in expression, and turning 
them over to the readers in English to be used in determining the can- 
didate’s fitness to pass in that subject. There is a nominal requirement 
of this sort elsewhere; if it were made actual everywhere, neither prin- 
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cipals nor boys would take so many chances on the English written in 
classes in history and physics, and in translations. 

The committee feels that the time is ripe for a special effort towards 
the healthy and sensible kind of combination described below. The 
teachers with whom the members of the committee have talked are 


inclined to think that coercion should not be expected from head 
masters in the matter; since if the codperation is not willing and enthu- 
siastic, it will fail of its purpose. No head master or principal, how- 
ever, can shirk the responsibility if teachers under his direction are 
breaking down the work of his department of English by encouraging 
pupils to form habits of incorrect English. A school is badly organized 
and inefficiently managed, in which one teacher pulls down what is 
built up by another. The committee feels, therefore, that wherever a 
teacher of another subject is wholly recalcitrant i in this matter, the 
fault lies at the door of the head master or principal. But beyond this 
negative support every teacher of English has a right to expect the 
cordial aid of his chief in organizing cobperation with other members 
of the school faculty. 

In order to bring more experiments together, the committee has 
drawn freely on two former leaflets of the Association, Number 3, by 
Mr. G. H. Browne, the Secretary of the Association, and Number 67, 
by Mr. O. C. Gallagher. It will be seen that the experiments which 
the committee is enabled to present in this leaflet fall roughly under 
four heads: (1) giving separate marks or grades for English in exer- 
cises written in other subjects; (2) drawing up compact specifications 
of points in English composition to be enforced by all the teachers in a 
school in"all written work; (3) giving special criticism for English to 
exercises and notebooks prepared for teachers of other subjects; (4) 
taking subjects for English"composition from the regular work done 
by pupils in other subjects. Examples of each of these methods will 
be found below, presented in nearly the language of the teachers who 
have been kind enough to write to the committee. The committee 
desires to thank them for furnishing the material for this leaflet, and 
for allowing the committee the freedom of editing it to fit it together 
most advantageously for the present purpose. 

This leaflet will be printed in considerable numbers; and the com- 
mittee will be glad to send extra copies of it wherever it is thought that 
it will be useful. (Address Samuel Thurber, Jr., 9 Proctor Street, 
Newtonville, of whom further information concerning the Association 
may be obtained.) 

Byron Groce, Boston Latin School, Chairman. 
Anprew H. Warp, Milton Academy. 
J. H. Garpiner, Harvard University. 

Mr. George H. Browne, who is for our Association the pioneer in the 

subject, sends the committee the following note: — 


In one of the first leaflets of the New England Association of Teachers of English, 
eight or nine years ago, I ventured to suggest a simple method of codperative combina- 
tion against the inert inthe externals of English, which had worked well in our school. 

With the principle, as stated, few now will quarrel: ‘An English translation that is not 
in the English language cannot be a correct translation; an experiment described, or 
written out, in inaccurate English cannot be a well-done school experiment; a Geometry 
proposition, or an Algebra problem, smeared all over the paper, no matter how accurate, 
cannot be good school mathematics. The law of self-preservation might suggest to these 


teachers that thesummary tejection of papers obviously deficient in the prime elements 
of decent English would be an immediate relief to them in the number of papers they 
would have tocorrect, and a permanent relief to them in the ease with which they might 
correct all their subsequent papers. Are the inert in this matter of the externals of English 
all in the pupils’ desks? . . . A reasonable degree of accuracy in the use of his mother 
tongue is no creditto a pupil; anything short of it— hitching, mumbling speech, heedless 
misspellings, careless omission of punctuation, slovenly penmanship, or otherwise dis- 
orderly manuscript, etc. — is a positive discredit to him, and Jessens the value of the 
substance of every school exercise.” 

To the method, however, as suggested, — forcibly reminding the pupil that it is 
worth his while to take pains, by giving his work two estimates of value, and crediting 
him with only the average of the two, — there are two obvious objections: some teach- 
ers do not use marks; and there is an element of injustice in discrediting admitted know- 
ledge because of the careless or inadequate exposition of it. 

Not all teachers, however, who are compelled by the examination system to use some 
kind of marks, magnify their symbols (as is alleged) into exclusive substitutes for per- 
sonal criticism and encouragement. The practical effect of requesting all teachers in a 


_ school to give, even for a short while, a double mark in the form of a fraction (of which 


the numerator may represent substance, and the denominator form), whether the two be 
averaged or not, has invariably been to encourage the teachers of other subjects to take 
equal responsibility with the special English teacher ‘‘in inculcating the habitual con- 


_ formity to those elementary requirements of good use, of which they ought to be as good 
_ judges as he, and to the violation of which they ought to be as sensitive as the geueral 


public. The English tea¢her’s denominator covers no more, no less, than every other 
_teacher’s; his numerator, consequently, covering his independent subject, may include 
' the advanced parts of it, which he often has to forego when he has to devote all his ener- 
| gies to the correction of Mother Tongue.” 

“Mother Tongue”’ heads the list on our report cards, and a footnote explains: ‘‘The 

mark in this subject is the average of all the teachers’ records of the pupil’s painstaking 
in those fundamental requirements of expression, the violation of which is a discredit 
_ to every English-speaking pupil.” “ Mother Tongue” counts equally with Latin, Greek, 
' French, German, or any other subject, in determining the student’s standing. 

The practical effect of this simple device in actual operation after a short time has been 
| that not infrequently the teacher of history, mathematics, or modern languages gets his 
_work in better form than the English teacher himself, if the latter lets up. ‘‘It is simply 
‘schoolboy human nature to give you as slovenly and inaccurate written and spoken Eng- 

lish as you will accept. Exact any standard, all of you as one teacher, and you will get it.” 


__ At Milton Academy there is being tried another plan which also 
works as it were from the top; that is, by the agreement of the faculty 
_and the direction of the head master. The faculty of the school has 
adopted the following requirements for English in all classes: — 

1. Sentences must be grammatically whole. 2. Period and interrogation points must 
not be interchanged. 3. Apostrophe must be properly used in genitive case. 4. Quota- 


tion marks must be properly used. 5. Spelling must be correct. 6. Handwriting and 
manuscript must be neat and legible. 

In addition, the first class should show some knowledge of paragraphing. Recita- 
tions should consist of connected talks and direct answers. There should be as little 
writing as possible which is not carefully corrected. A record of English should be 


‘kept in all classes. 
| 


Such a list of specifications obviously lends itself to adaptation to 
the varying needs of different schools and of different classes, and 
especially to progressive amplification. In many cases, teachers of 
other subjects will be greatly helped_by having such a definite point of 
departure for their share in the codperation. 


} 


Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher, High School of Commerce, Boston, writes 
as follows about the very effective codperation in practice at that school: 


Besides ‘‘corrective’’ codperation, there is such a thing as “ preventive or anticipat- 


ory’’ codperation, which is quite as important as the other. Since most teachers are in- 
terested in English as a means rather than as an end, the use of English must be made 
effective in recitation as well as in writing. Several subjects taken up in the first year of a 
secondary school lend themselves readily to such drill, especially history and elementary 
science. After consultation between the teacher of English and the teacher of history, 
the history text-book may be taken up in the English class, and the pupil taught how to 
make his English do the work that the author tried to have his do. What has the author 
aimed at? Did he hit it? Why? How? This brings the pupil to the outline; he must 
get his sights in line. Then the discharge, — oral delivery. The class watch as markers, 
criticise the sighting, aiming, line of flight, and the hit. The aim is thus upon the Eng- 
ish essentials of unity and coherence, in whole compositions, paragraphs, and sentences. 

The result is easier work for the teacher of history, for the teacher of English, and 
for the pupil, since the work in the English class is “a practical job.” The pupils can 
measure the success of their effort in one class by their achievement in the other. 

Two objections to such a scheme at once arise. The first, that text-book English is 
not above suspicion, may be met with the answer that it is effective enough for a first- 
year boy, for he is trying to learn to make English “work.” The second may be seen in 
the answer of a teacher of history to whom such a scheme was suggested. ‘‘I should con- 
sider such a proposal a reflection upon my history teaching.” Against this may be 
quoted the reply of another teacher of history: “‘To doubt my approval would be a reflec- 
tion upon me as an educator.” 


The committee supplements this brief statement by a few extracts 
from the leaflet written by Mr. Gallagher in January, 1909:— 


To keep the pupils on the watch for accurate, effective, and smooth composition in 
all their work, they were informed that at frequent, though unstated, intervals their 
papers in other subjects would be corrected by their English teachers, to ascertain their 
observance of the principles taught in the English classes. The marks thus obtained 
are entered upon the regular composition work, and unsatisfactory papers are revised 
or rewritten, — the same as unsatisfactory themes. In addition teachers of other sub- 
jects are urged to send batches of papers whenever pupils seem to be growing careless, — 
a condition that often prevails immediately after the correction of sets of papers in sub- 
jects other than English. 

The teacher of the other subject demands that the work be clear, and substantially 
correct in spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure. Failing to secure the first, he 
lowers the pupil’s mark, and at his option, demands revision ; failing to secure the second, 
he withholds all credit until the work is presented in a satisfactory form. The teacher 
of English insists that every piece of writing shall be regarded as an English theme to 
be corrected, revised, and rewritten, and to count in the making up of the mark in Eng- 
lish. The collection of papers at unexpected moments convinces most pupils of the 
unwisdom of taking chances; for even if the English teacher fails to collect a set, the 
teacher of the other subject is likely to send him any piece of slipshod work. 

Again, a conscientious attempt is made to teach pupils how to answer questions in 
other subjects. We correlate the English work in the first year with History; in the 
second, with Commercial Geography; in the third, with Local Industries and Civil Goy- 
ernment; in the fourth, with Business Law and Economics. By drawing upon these 
branches for occasional subjects, and correcting the themes orally for sentence structure, 
unity, mass, and coherence, we try to train the pupils to bear in mind the principles of 
English while their attention is focused upon another subject. Similarly in connection 
with science, descriptions of apparatus and expositions of experiments are required, 
and the teacher of science is consulted as to the adequacy of the productions from a 
technical standpoint. With foreign languages the English department has found most 
need for codperation in drill upon points of grammar as they are taken up in German 
and in French, 


In the Newton High School much KE same methods are established. 
Mr. Charles Swain Thomas writes: — 


There is close codperation here between the English department and the other de- 
partments in the,high school. At stated times other departments — more particularly 
the science and the history departments — are asked to submit to us sets of papers. 
These papers are accepted by us in lieu of the regular weekly theme, and the marks are 
recorded in our class-books just as any theme mark is recorded. This mark gains added 
significance from the fact that no pupil knows which of his papers is to go to the Eng- 
lish department for grading and record. 

‘On sets of papers which do not come to us the pupils understand that the_teacher 
may at any time count delinquency in English as a delinquency in the other subject. 
Notebook work in other subjects must reach a certain standard of English efficiency 
before it is accepted for its substance. Personally I have supervised the entire rewriting 
of physics and history notebooks because of carelessness in spelling, sentence structure, 
paragraphing, or general deficiency in English. 

We also ask other departments to report to us pupils who are neglectful,of the ele- 
mentary principles of English, and we work together to make these pupils overcome 
their faults. Where the written form,is habitually bad, we force the pupil to enter the 
typewriting class. We also encourage teachers to demand the use of pen and ink rather 
than the pencil. 

In all this we receive the cordial support of, the head master, but we do not rely on 
him to initiate the codperation. We find no difficulty i in enlisting the interest of the 
non-English group of teachers. We find them more ready to pass their papers over to 
us, than to assume the responsibility of corrections. But we feel that the spirit of co- 
operation is genuine. 


Mr. Orren Henry Smith wnites of the plan established at the Melrose 
High School: — 


A conference of the teachers in departments requiring considerable written work 
was held, and a simple minimum requirement was agreed upon for each of the four High 
School grades. Each teacher in subjects other than English was asked to make a note 
of each pupil’s English section and teacher, and to pass to that teacher any papers sub- 
mitted by the pupil, which were ‘‘notably deficient”’ in the points specified in the mini- 
mum requirement for his grade. 

These deficient papers were treated by the teacher of English as he saw fit, but with 
the understanding always that they should be marked for English, and that the mark 
given should be made a part of the student’s rating in English. The pupil was always 
informed of papers returned and usually given an opportunity to rewrite them. Some- 
times rewriting was required. 

It was agreed that no pupil could be given a high mark in Physics, for instance, who 
failed to make an intelligible and reasonably correct statement of his knowledge; so, 
careless work in English, while not, perhaps, rated as a failure in Physics, would, at 
least, reduce the rating in that subject considerably. 

This plan demands almost no extra work of the teacher in other departments, and 
only a very small amount of the English teacher’s time, as the burden is largely thrown 
upon the pupil. It was found that few students had more than one or two papers re- 
turned from the same instructor. 

Further codperation was arranged by asking the heads of departments to give the 
English department lists of books which would be of service to their pupils in connec- 
tion with the work in their respective departments, and these were incorporated in the 
home-reading lists for the various grades. 


Miss Mary I. Adams writes as follows about the plan adopted at 
the West Roxbury High School: — 


Once in two months all subject teachers are required to send to teachers of English 
marks for the English work of all pupils in their respective classes. Teachers of science 
mark the English of notebooks, examinations, etc., for neatness and form, as well as 


for spelling and grammar; teachers of foreign languages mark for translations and all 
written work; teachers of history mark notebooks, special papers, reports, etc.; teachers 
of commercial branches mark all work. ‘ 

The plan is worked out as follows: — Alphabetical lists of pupils in each English,class 
(by years), with the name of the teacher to whom they recite English, are sent to all 
teachers who instruct these pupils. From,these lists,each subject teacher prepares lists 
of the pupils who recite to him, and sends them to the office for inspection. Several days 
before.reports are due, the clerk distributes these papers to the teachers, who place 
marks thereon and return them to the office. The clerk then gives them to the teachers 
of English, who record the marks with their own marks for composition. In determining 
the final rank, the teacher of English takes into account the character of the English 
which the pupil is offering to other teachers: e. g., if the regular composition work is of 
B grade, while the work done for others is distinctly poorer, the pupil receives C. 

Naturally teachers disagree as to the value of this work.* Broadly speaking, teachers 
of commercial branches are the most enthusiastic in its support, and teachers of mathe- 
matics the least. Teachers of history find it a burden, but do not question its value. 
A second mark, indicating the value of the English in papers and notebooks, demon- 
strates tothe pupils the importance of writing correct English at all times. As yet, we, have 
no method of estimating the oral English outside the English classes. 


Mr. C. L. Hanson, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, writes: — 


My most successful experiments in codperation have been based on three principles: 
(1) The English teacher should show himself willing to be helpful; (2) Whatever he asks 
a teacher in another department to do should require very little extra work of that teacher; 
(3) Whatever he does for a teacher in another department should require comparatively 
little of his own time. 

1. A teacher in the blacksmith shop came to me at the first of the year with the state- 
ment that some of his boys were unable to take notes, and requested me to give them 
some training in that art. I at once asked one of the English teachers to take the matter 
up with the blacksmith. The result was that the two men agreed upon a plan of work 
which furnished excellent material from the English teacher’s point of view, and also 
gave the boys the kind of ability that the blacksmith wanted them to show. While these 
boys are listening to a talk in the shop, they are taking notes and at the same time arrang- 
ing them in the form of a topical outline. In other words they are getting an analytical 
training and they are getting it in connection with a very practical kind of work. 

At the first of the year I asked a history teacher whether his papers were satisfactory 
so far as the English was concerned. Since he thought there was room for improvement, 
I suggested that he might send me a set of papers whenever he saw fit. The first set 
were on the whole so unattractive that I asked a committee of three boys who knew the 
circumstances under which the papers were written to decide how many of them should 
be rewritten. Rather more than half the class had failed to satisfy this judicious com- 
mittee, and consequently had to rewrite. These rewritten papers were handed to me. 
They were a great improvement on the originals. The lesson served to impress these 
boys with the fact that I was just as much interested in the work they did for the history 
teacher as in what they did for me. The next time they took a test in history they showed 
clearly that they had remembered the lesson. 

I asked this particular teacher whether he would like to have me train his boys in 
getting at the pith of paragraphs in the text book in history or whether he preferred to 
do it himself. I pointed out the fact that boys do not know how to catch quickly the 
main point of a paragraph, and that the work in history offers an excellent opportunity 
for training along that line. His answer was that he agreed with me perfectly and that 
he should certainly do that very thing as a part of his work as a teacher of history. My 
impression is that it would seem to him to be a reflection on his ability as a teacher of 
history to have the English teacher do that particular part of his work for him. 

I visit his class-room as often as I do that of any English teacher, and we work to- 
gether as harmoniously as any two English teachers could. Whatever I do for him 
takes very little of my time; but the result is that he gets considerably better work than 
he could get alone, because he has my enthusiastic support. 

Sometimes the head of the history department suggests a subject which in his opinion 


is so important that all the boys of the class, some of whom are not studying history, 
should write on that subject, too. It sometimes happens that in a case of this sort he 
does the English teacher a good turn as well as the pupil. 

2. It is the business of the history teacher to give instruction in history, and of the 
science teacher to give instruction in science. It should be made clear to all such teach- 
ers that the purpose of the codperation is to enable them to secure English that shall sat- 
isfy them, not to further the interests of the English department. 

3. As an illustration of a plan which takes little of the English teacher’s time and 
makes him comparatively little extra work, I will outline a way in which I have’codper- 
ated with a teacher of science. This man performs experiments in the presence of some 
seventy boys, and has them write accounts of these experiments. He has so many boys 
(450) that it is practically impossible for him to follow up individuals as he would like 
to. Consequently, I have been glad to come to the rescue, and incidentally have done 
some good things for the boys from the point of view of &n English teacher. In the first 
place, we decided to have every experiment written under four heads: first, the pur- 
pose of the experiment; second, the equipment, including apparatus and material; 
third, the method; fourth, the result. That is to say, every one of these boys, in doing 
his science work, writes four paragraphs which have unity in connection with nearly 
every lesson in science. 

The science teacher sends the accounts of these experiments, which are kept in a note- 
book, to the English teachers, and they return them to the boys in the divisions they 
happen to have in English. I make it my business to see that boys whose notebooks 
are not attractive shall at least be painstaking before I give any further attention to their 
work. Then I glance at the record made by the science teacher on a regular printed 
blank, and follow up his comments in the most telling way I can devise. I return these 
books at the beginning of the English period, handing them to the boys individually, 
and taking pains to make some suggestions for improvement in such an emphatic way that 
the whole class will be likely to remember them. Other suggestions I give quietly — pri- 
vately. This way of returning the books probably never takes more than ten minutes 
out of the English period. From the beginning of the year it shows every pupil that two 
of his teachers are vitally interested in his written work in science. 

As soon as all the books are in reasonably good condition, and some of them under 
this treatment have improved 100%, I begin to make use of these science notebooks as 
I should of any notebooks done especially for me. That is, they furnish a considerable 
body of composition which I can use as the basis of teaching the principles of compo- 
sition. One fortnight we use it in our study of grammatically complete sentences 
another fortnight we use it in our study of spelling. Again in our study of paragraph co- 
herence, and so on. The result is, that I have considerable to say about work done out- 
side of my department without making any serious drain on myself and without tres 
passing on the English course. My boys do as much writing for me as they did before; 
they do better writing for the other man; and they are continually correcting the work 
they do for him, just as they are continually correcting the work they do for me. 

In a similar way excellent results have been obtained by codperating with the teach- 
ers of carpentry, wood-turning, and machine-shop work. 

The results of more than twelve years of experimenting lead me to conclude that the 
English teacher should be alert to offer his services wherever they may prove helpful. 
He should also make the most of whatever a teacher in another department is willing 
to do with him — no matter how little it may be; he should always make it clear that 
the work required of the other teacher will bea slight amount, and that it will eventually 
add to that teacher’s enjoyment of life. Finally he should be tactful in devising ways 0 
giving the other teacher the kind of help he needs to supplement his equipment in order 
that the two may work together harmoniously. We are dealing with elementary matters: 
and a little explanation carefully made will show any interested teacher that”he may 
work with an English teacher greatly to his own advantage. 


The fee of $1.00, due at the March meeting, entitles members (and associate members out 
side of N.E.) for a year to the monthly leaflets 1ssued by the Association. A complete lis 
(and back numbers) may be had of the Treasurer, S. Thurber, fr.,9 Proctor St., Newtonville 
A reprint'of the most serviceable of the leaflets in a substantial volume is in preparation 
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for reading. 
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A four years’ course. 
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